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A Word from the Editor 


The smiling bunny on the front cover has an announcement 
to make: Easter comes in March this year! 

Last year Easter came in April. Perhaps you are won- 
dering why it does not come in the same month each year. 
We do not learn from the Bible just when we should celebrate 
Easter, so the exact Sunday is fixed by the date on which the 
Easter moon is full. Some years we have this full moon 
earlier than other years. 

Of course all Wee Wisdom readers know why we celebrate 
Easter. In reading over some of your poems that have been 
published, I found this lovely little verse about Easter, written 
by Almyra Weiss when she was ten years old: 


Easter day, as each child knows, 
Is the day our Christ arose; 
Therefore every girl and boy 
Should be bubbling o’er with joy. 


On Easter Day we wear new, fresh garments as an outer 
expression of the new joy, new hope, and new love that we feel 
in our hearts. On Easter morning we can show our love for 
our heavenly Father by expressing more love for others. Hearts 
filled with love make a happy world. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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Jolly March Wind, whistling, 
Comes across the hills; 
Wakes the drowsy violets 


And dreaming daffodils. 


Lifts the warm leaf blankets 


: From their cosy beds. 
4 “Time to get up now,’ he cries, 
“You little sleepyheads!" 
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| By Claire Boyle Bracken 
The lily bells ring it, 


Returning birds sing it, 
Our glad voices bring it— 
This bright Easter Day! 


Glad tidings are given, 
Our Savior is risen, 
He reigneth in heaven, 


Christ liveth alway! | ) 
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March, 1982 


It was the last day of 
school before the Easter 
vacation at the Tuscola 
district school, and the 
students of the upper 
grades had just been ex- 
eused. Emmy Bernhart 
hastily gathered up her 
books and slipped out 
ahead of her gay, loitering 
classmates. She hurried around a 
corner of the building to the first 
grade room where her little brother 
Chris, who had been coming to 
school since February, always 
waited to go home with her. Today 
he was impatiently watching for 
her, and ran to meet her with such 
eagerness that she knew something 
unusual had happened. 

‘“‘Emmy,’’ he panted, ‘‘if we 
leave a carrot or a piece of cabbage 
outside our front door, will an 
Easter rabbit leave us a basket of 
colored eggs? Will he? John 
and Hilda say 
he will.’”’ He 
looked up at 
her wistfully. 

She had been 
expecting that 
question each 
day as Easter 
drew nearer 
and had been 
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dreading to answer it. 
She was prepared for it, 
however, and with forced 
lightness and cheerful- 
ness replied: 

‘*O Chris, we live so far 
from the main road that 
I’m quite sure he would 
not come out our way, and 
even if he did we couldn’t 
expect him to notice our little 
house. But look!’’ she 
opened a book and displayed some 
scraps of gay-colored paper that 
she had carefully clipped from an 
old mail order catalogue days be- 
fore. ‘‘We can cut out eggs of all 
colors and sizes from these. Won't 
that be fun ?’’ 

Chris’s bright face clouded. 

‘*But, Emmy, I don’t want thin 
eggs! I want thick ones, real ones, 
like those that John and Hilda get. 
Let’s ask Mother about the rabbit.” 

His voice was full of disap- 
pointment, 
pleading, and 
hope. Emmy 
had to rub her 
throat to get rid 
of a queer tight 
feeling, before 
she could speak. 

WO, 
Chris. You 
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fPILE.S oF BASKETS, 


must not bother 
Mother. You 
know how wor- 
ried she is about 
the taxes, and 
how she works at_ |: 
the knitting ma- 
chine every night Z 
long after we are 
in bed. Promise 
that you won’t ask her, Chris.”’ 

He answered with only an un- 
happy grunt as he kicked a half- 
melted snowball with all his might. 

‘‘Nothing nice ever happens at 
our house, anyway,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
I’m going to put a carrot out and 
try it. And I’m going to make a 
‘Stop’ sign, the kind Teacher says 
they have in big cities, and nail it 
onto the mail-box post.”’ 

They walked on in silence, trying 
to avoid the puddles of slush along 
the road, but Emmy’s thoughts 
flew fast. Dear little brother! Al- 
ready he was learning what she had 
had to learn: that many of the 
pleasant things that happened in 
other children’s homes never hap- 
pened in theirs. 
Oh, how she 
once had 
longed for an 
Easter nest! 
Even now, she 
would like one. 
If only once 
while she had 
been little 
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enough to believe 


in the Easter rab- 
== pit, if only once 
- she had found a 
pretty basket at 


) | Dae her door! Was 
4 there no way of 
getting one for 
Chris ? 

She thought of 
the story that she had read long 
ago in the fourth reader about 
‘‘Where There’s a Will, There’s 
a Way.’’ But how could she find 
a way? She felt so helpless, 
so hopeless. Mother had no 
eggs to sell, since the hens were 
sitting, and one egg apiece for the 
family’s noon lunch was spared 
only because there was little else to 
eat. 

Why! 


That was the very way! 


If she went without her lunch egg 
every day (she counted quickly on 
her fingers), there would be eight 
eggs by next Saturday night! But 
her joy ended almost before it be- 
How could she ever buy 
or a_ pretty 


gan. 
Easter egg dyes 
basket? Those 
things would 
have be 
bought in town. 
If she 
were older and 
were through 
school, she 
would work. 
Once she had 
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“MERE, THIS I8 FOR YOU,” Ae SAD. 


earned a whole 
quarter by tak- 
ing care of the 
Anderson baby 
when Mrs. An- 
derson went to 
town. That was 
another idea! 
The Anderson’s 
house was the 
next one down the road. Before 
courage failed her, she told Chris 
to wait, and ran ahead swift- 
ly and knocked at the farmhouse 
door. 

‘‘Mrs. Anderson, do you want— 
do you think—are you going to 
town sometime soon?’’ she asked, 
all out of breath, when the sur- 


prised woman opened her door. 
Mrs. Anderson was puzzled for a 


moment. Then she remembered. 
‘**Oh,’’ she smiled, ‘‘ you mean, do 
I want you to take care of the 
baby ?’’ Emmy nodded eagerly. 
‘*Why, yes, I’m glad you asked. 
I was just wishing that I could go 
to the special service on Good Fri- 
day, from twelve until three o’clock. 
Can you come from eleven until 
four? You may have dinner here, 
and [’ll pay you twenty-five cents. ’’ 
Mrs. Anderson could scarcely 
make out whether Emmy was smil- 
ing or beginning to cry as she 
nodded her head quickly. 
*“Yes, yes, Mrs. Anderson,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I’ll come for sure,’’ and was 
gone. 


As she ran down the path back 
to Chris, Emmy’s heart pounded 
out victory. The way—the way— 
she had found the way! Chris 
should have an Easter basket! 

Those were long days, waiting for 
Friday to come. Emmy was full 
of a restless, tireless energy and 
had to keep busy with something 
every minute. She swept and 
dusted all the rooms. ‘‘To have 
them ready for Easter,’’ she kept 
thinking. She put clean news- 
papers on the pantry shelves. ‘‘So 
they will look nice for Easter,’’ she 
said. She washed and ironed her 
best white dress and Chris’s blouse, 
to have them clean for Easter. On 
the back of a red calendar, she and 
Chris printed a ‘‘Stop”’’ sign for 
the Easter rabbit. Even Mother— 
for of course Emmy had let Mother 
into the secret—smiled over her 
stocking machine as the children 
debated over what to put on the 
sign. Emmy thought that it should 
be ‘‘Mrs. Rabbit,’’ but Chris in- 
sisted on ‘‘Mr.’’ They compro- 
mised on ‘‘Dear Easter Rabbit,” 
which they felt 
sure would give 
no offense to 
the Easter bun- 
ny’s feelings. 

Friday came, 
and 
earned her 


quarter. 
All morning 
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on Saturday it rained in torrents, 
but as Emmy stood at the 
window she knew that nothing 
could keep her from catching 
the one o’clock bus to town, even 
though she might get wet through 
and through. At twelve, however, 
the sky cleared; and at two o’clock 
Emmy was in town, walking on 
clean cement sidewalks, tightly 
clutching the money she had earned. 

A hundred times the last week 
she had planned how to spend the 
quarter: ten cents for bus fare— 
if only it had not rained all morn- 
ing, she could have walked one way ; 
five cents for Easter egg dyes; five 
cents for a real colored basket. 
She would have five cents left for 
something else. 

The new ten-cent store was be- 
wildering: crowds of people, piles 
of baskets, all kinds of candy eggs 
on soft green grass, cunning little 
fuzzy rabbits and chickens, choco- 
late things, even tiny live ducks and 
baby chicks. It was well that she 
knew just what she wanted. Care- 
fully she kept to essentials. First, 
the Easter egg 
dyes(there 
were six 


colors); then 
the basket (how 
pleased Chris 
would be!); 
and, after long 
deliberation, 
five cents’ 


worth of jelly 
beans. Chris 
could eat the 
candy beans, 
and they would 
last a_ long 
time, she 
thought. She 
had better take 
them and leave 
the grass made of green paper. The 
precious dyes she wrapped in her 
handkerchief, with the nickel for 
the bus fare home, and held all 
tightly in her hand. 

It was four-thirty. Emmy knew 
that she must start for the bus that 
left at a quarter of five. If she 
missed it she would have to wait 
two hours for the next one. She 
left the store and hurried down the 
street. 

Then she saw a beautiful sight, 
a store window full of flowers— 
Easter lilies in pots; roses and car- 
nations in huge jars; deep purple, 
lavender, and yellow flowers such 
as she had never before seen. Green- 
house flowers! A sign on the 
window read: 


Marsh Brothers, Florists 
Branch Office 


Open all Easter week 


Before she knew it, Emmy was 
inside the door. Never before had 
she been in a florist’s shop. She 
stood still, drinking in the color, the 
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beauty, and the fragrance. She had 
forgotten all about the passing of 
time. She would have stood there 
longer had not a familiar word 
aroused her. 

‘*Say, Tom,’’ the man behind the 
counter was saying, ‘‘the Bullock 
Church people have just telephoned 
that their cut flowers didn’t come 
with the rest of their order, and 
they’re in a hurry for them. They 
are out there decorating now, and 
want the flowers at once. Cash or- 
der, so you'll have to make the 
trip.”’ 

‘*Why, Ed,’’ the boy was saying, 
‘“‘T can’t possibly drive through. 
It’s more than a mile east of the 
Tuscola highway, on a mud road, 
and the winter frost is just thawing 
out. The car stuck twice yester- 
day. It has rained all morning, and 
that road will be like custard pie 
today.”’ 

Emmy turned. ‘‘Oh! may I carry 
the flowers, please? I pass the 
Bullock church on my way home. 
I live out there. I’d love to car- 
ry the flowers.”’ 

A few ques- 
tions, and it 
was all settled, 
but it was all a 
jumble in Em- 
my’s mind be- 


cause they had 
to hurry to 
catch the bus. 


A 


The delivery 
boy ran on 
ahead of her 
with the large 
package, to ask 
the bus driver 
to hold the bus 
if necessary, 
while the florist 
gave Emmy in- 
structions about what she must 
tell the ladies at the church. As she 
was going out the door, the florist 
thrust into her arms a second pack- 
age which he had been wrapping 
as he talked. 

‘*Here, this is for you,”’ he said. 
“‘Thanks for helping us.’’ When 
she was halfway down the block he 
called after her, ‘‘Hey, little girl! 
little girl! your handkerchief is 
——’’ Butshe was beyond hearing. 

‘‘No matter, I guess,’’ he said, 
and went inside. 

Emmy sat stiffly in the bus, im- 
pressed with her errand and elated 
with the day’s excitement. One 
thought made her happy: ‘‘I got 
everything I wanted, even some 
flowers for Mother.’’ It seemed 
but a few minutes until the bus 
stopped and the driver said, ‘‘ Bul- 
lock Road.’’ 

Emmy got off. Was the road 
muddy? She did not notice. To 
her it blossomed with gay colors. 
Was a cold wind nipping her stiff 
fingers and piercing her thin coat? 
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Her heart was 
too warm to 
care. She left 
the large pack- 
age at the 
church. Now 
she could walk 
faster. She 
must hurry be- 
cause it was 
getting dark. She would be 
late to supper even though she 
ran most of the way. She 
must not stop for even one peep 
into her precious bundles before 
supper; she must hide them in the 
woodshed until Chris was asleep. 
He thought that she had been at 
Mrs. Anderson’s again today. Oh, 
what fun there would be tomorrow! 
She smiled as she thought of his 
joy. Could she, oh, could she keep 
the secret of her flowers until morn- 
ing and surprise Mother as well as 
Chris? If only she could get one 
peep at the bouquet! But it was 
done up so nicely in city fashion, 
with shiny green paper inside and 
little snaps all along the top and 
down the side, that she must let 
Mother have the fun of opening it 
herself. 

At last Chris was in bed, and the 
supper dishes were washed and put 
away. Chris, of course, had placed 
the carrot and the ‘‘Stop”’ sign out. 
Now for the climax of a week’s 
planning — coloring the eggs 


and fixing Chris’s Easter basket! 

She threw her mother’s old 
shawl over her shoulders and ran 
to the shed. In the darkness she 
fumbled for the basket. There it 
was. She felt for the package of 
candy beans inside. Yes, it was 
there. Then suddenly her hand went 
to her chest. It seemed as if she 
could not breathe. The dyes! The 
Easter egg dyes! They were in her 
handkerchief on the counter in the 
flower shop. She knew exactly 
where she had laid them. She was 
showing the man how she could 
carry the flowers, along with her 
own parcels. It was then that she 
had put the bag of jelly beans in- 
side her basket. Oh, what would 
she do! 

Blinded by tears, she half ran, 
half stumbled into her mother’s 
arms. ‘‘T left the dyes in the flow- 
er shop—on the counter—the mid- 
dle of the counter! The flowers 
made me forget all about them. 
Oh, Mother, we can’t dye the eggs!”’ 
Emmy’s body shook with sobbing. 

“*Now, now,”’ 
said her 
mother, ‘‘let me 
look. You had 
no light in the 
shed. Come, let t, 
us take some 
matches.”’ 
use,’ Emmy 
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wailed as she followed her mother. 
‘“‘T didn’t have them on the bus. 
I know I didn’t. They are in my 
handkerchief on the middle of the 
counter. The boy paid my bus fare, 
or I would have thought of the 
dyes.”’ 

Her mother struck a match. 
‘‘Why, Emmy, here is a big pack- 
age,’’? she said. ‘‘What is this?” 

‘“‘That was going to be your sur- 
prise in the morning! Oh, every- 
thing’s spoiled now,’’ Emmy said. 

‘‘But listen, dear. It looks like 
flowers. Did the man give them to 
you?’? Emmy nodded. ‘‘These 
greenhouse flowers would be all 
wilted by morning without water.”’ 

Emmy stopped crying. Why, 
that was so! How stupid of her! 
That would have been almost as bad 
as forgetting the dyes. Her mother 
spoke cheerfully: 

“‘Come, let’s take them into the 
house and put them into the water 
pitcher. I’d much rather see them 
tonight. It’s a long time since lL 
have had any greenhouse flowers. 
Help me to arrange them.”’ 

On the kitchen table they pried 
open the queer metal snaps. A won- 
derful, soothing fragrance began to 
fill the little kitchen. Emmy bent 
over the table to smell the loveliness 
spread out there. And look! There, 
nestling among the carnations and 
roses and narcissuses, was 
her handkerchief! Emmy 
snatched it and, with 
trembling hands, un- 
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folded it. There, safe and sound, 

lay the egg dyes and the nickel. 
‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘The man 

must have put them in there.”’ 


Her mother drew her happy, tear- 
stained daughter close to her. ‘‘1’l! 
tell you what let’s do,’’ she smiled. 
‘*While the eggs are boiling, let’s 
cut up the green paper to make 
grass for the nest.”’ 

The Easter sun shone mild and 
warm through the clean windows of 
the sitting room, upon a happy 
scene. Little Chris, with Emmy and 
Mother watching, was admiring the 
wonderful Easter basket which 
stood just inside the front door. 

Emmy,” he said, his face 
shining with joy, ‘‘it has eggs and 
grass and everything! Wasn’t it 
a good thing that I thought of put- 
ting out a ‘Stop’ sign ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’”’ said Emmy, her 
eyes sparkling. ‘‘I’m sure that’s 
how he found our house.”’ 

Chris seemed lost in thought a 
minute. ‘‘Did the rabbit eat the 
carrot I left?’’ he asked. He 
opened the door. 


On the porch stood a large basket 
filled with good things to eat, and 
beside it was another Easter basket, 
much like the one that Chris had 
found. Pinned to its handle was 
a note: 


“A Happy Easter to Emmy, from 
Mrs. Anderson. Can you help me 
every Saturday afternoon from 
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WHAT WAS TOLD LAST MONTH 


Marie, whose father is away with the 
crusaders and whose mother is at the king’s 
court trying to regain the family estate 
which has been taken from her during the 
absence of her husband, lives at the castle 
of her uncle. Her two cousins, Marise and 
Blanche, are much older than she, and Marie 
is often lonely. 

The night before Valentine’s Day Marie 
is awakened by singing, and finds a verse 
and a ring upon her window sill. She won- 
ders if the serenader could be the visiting 
knight, Sir Louison of Drabant. The next 
morning, however, she discovers that the 
name on the note looks more like Marise, her 
cousin’s name, than her own. 


Marie’s first reaction, when she saw 
that the valentine had not been in- 
tended for her, was one of anger. 

“T’ll not give it to her,” she thought. 
“Marise has everything, and I have noth- 
ing. She has received two valentine 


gifts besides this one. Anyway, who 
can be sure that the name is Marise, 
and not Marie? I shall keep the ring 
and the verse. It will serve her right 
not to get it. She has been horrid to 
me today.” 

She took up the verse that she had 
read with such joy earlier that morning. 


“Fair and gentle, kind and good, 
Lovely bud of womanhood——” 


She dropped the paper as if it had 
burned her fingers. Did that verse de- 
scribe her now? She pulled off the ring 
and laid it beside the verse. Her hand 
touched the locket that had been her 
valentine from her father. “Noblesse 
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oblige” —gentle birth obliges one to be- 
have nobly. Yes, there were some things 
that a noble maiden could not do. Fa- 
ther had explained it very carefully. 
To keep the ring would be a lie, and 
an unkindness besides. One could not 
keep a gift that belonged to another. 

“T’ll deserve the verse, even if I may 
not keep it,” she said, with quivering 
lips. “Father need not be ashamed of 
me when he returns. I'll not stain the 
family motto by behaving ignobly.” 

She wrapped the note and the ring 
together, and went back to the tapestry 
room. She put the parcel into Marise’s 
hand. 

“This is yours,” she said. “It was put 
on my window sill this morning, and I 
did not see until just now that your 
name was written on it.” 

She went back to the great hall, and 
hid herself on a settle in a dark corner 
until the midday dinner was on the 
table. 

She saw Marise come in, proudly 
wearing the new ring. At first, Marie 
thought she would not go to the table; 
but her uncle, after seating himself, 
looked around the table and asked, 
“Where is our niece, Marie?” 

“Here, Uncle,” said Marie, coming 
from her corner. 

“It is well, maiden. Do not go away. 
I would speak with you this afternoon.” 

Marie curtsied and took her place. 
She noticed that the visiting knight, 
Louison, was still in the castle, for he 
sat again at her aunt’s right hand. He 
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was looking down the length of the table 
intently, and when she met his eyes he 
smiled in a warm, friendly fashion. 
The hurt of the lost valentine was 
gone. 
“TI have a friend,” she thought. “He 
is like my father. He 
smiles as father used 
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“For me?” asked Marie in a whisper, 
“QO Marise, come with me, for I am 
afraid.” 

“You have no need to be, little Cousin, 
but I will come with you. Wait, you 
must wear your valentine.” 

She slipped the ring 
with its shining blue 


to smile at me I 
must be thankful for 
that. I’ll not forget 
him, and I know he'll 
not forget me.” 

After dinner, Marie 
walked about in the 
hall. She dared not 
leave, for she must be 
there when her uncle 
sent for her. She saw 
her uncle and the visi- 
tor go together into her uncle’s receiving 
room. She walked to a window and 
opened a casement. The birds were sing- 
ing gayly in the trees just outside the 
wall. Little green leaves were showing 
on some of the trees. Marie began to 
hum a song that she had once heard— 
“Tt Was in the Merry Springtime.” 

“Marie, Marie,” said a voice behind 
her. There was Marise looking at her 
with suppressed excitement. “The val- 
entine was not for me at all, but for 
you! Imagine your being noticed—a lit- 
tle maid like you—by the greatest knight 
in our land. My father was quite stern 
with me when he bade me bring this 
ring back to you. He said that if his 
daughters were but more like you, he 
would be greatly pleased. I thought 
that he never had noticed at all how 
patient you were, how kind, how cour- 
teous. But it seems that every one has 
been noticing you. Even the chaplain, 
who was in the room with them, said 
that you have been letting your light 
shine. All of us have been glad of the 
radiance. But come. Father and 
Sir Louison are waiting.” 


“Imagine your being noticed—a 
little maid like you! 


stone on Marie’s fin- 
ger. Hand in hand, 
they entered the room 
where the men of the 
castle and the visitor 
sat about a table. 

“T see you are wear- 
ing my valentine gift, 
Lady Marie,” said Sir 


fore her as if she were 
a grown-up lady. “Will 
you accept me for your valentine?” 

“Oh, sir, if I may but be worthy of 
such an honor.” 

“It is I who am honored. I came here 
to see how fared the daughter of my 
master and teacher in the arts of knight- 
hood. I found that though she was but 
a little maid, she had filled all her neigh- 
borhood with the perfume of her gentle 
deeds. I saw her help the shepherd’s 
children. I heard from other children 
that she was always kind to them. From 
others who were poor or sad I heard 
stories of her kindness. Those of the 
household tell me the same things. So 
I am minded to ask a very great favor. 
Your uncle will explain it to you, and 
see if you wish to grant it.” 

“Come hither, my child,” said Uncle 
Athos. He put his arm around her as 
she stood by his knee. “Sir Louison 
asks if he may take you back to his 
castle to dwell with his mother until 
your own father and mother return to 
their estates. He says that his mother 
will delight in a child like you, because 
she too fills her days with deeds of 
mercy. You will be the beloved daugh- 
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ter of the home until your own parents 
come again. He thinks you will be hap- 
py there. Do you wish to go?” 

Oh, how she wanted to go! to be again 
the beloved daughter in a happy home! 
She had heard tales of the gracious 
Lady Mathilde, and Sir Louison himself 
was the embodiment of all the knightly 
graces. But, even so, she would not 
wound her uncle by showing eagerness 
to leave him. 


“It is my judgment that you should 
go, my child. Louison stands next to 
the king, and loves your father dearly. 


be well for all of you. We shall miss 
you sadly, Marie; but, since it is for 
your good, we wish you Godspeed.” 
“Thank you, my uncle, and you, Sir 
Louison. I will go with you gladly, and 
will try to be a good daughter to your 
noble mother.” She smiled joyously. 
“You will start tomorrow, my child,” 
said Uncle Athos. “Go now, and tell 
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“What do you think I ought to do, 
sir?” she asked. Me 


If you are sheltered in his house, it will | 


“You will be the beloved 
daughter of the home.” 
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your aunt, so that she may see that your 
goods are prepared. Then say farewell 
to those of the household.” 

Marie and Marise were out in the 
hall again. 

“Marie, we shall miss you,” said 
Marise. “But I’ve learned something. 
It is best to be always gentle and kind, 
even though no one seems to notice. 

In the tapestry room Marise told the 


_ story, and all the maidens crowded 


around with expressions of joy at 
Marie’s good fortune. They looked at 
the ring and admired it. They told what 
a lovely lady Mathilde of Drabant was. 


‘They hoped that they might visit some 


time at the beautiful castle. Marie 
was weeping by this time, but her tears 
were tears of joy. 

Aunt Helene called a serving woman 
and went to get Marie’s clothes packed 
for the journey. Aunt Helene’s sister 
was to go with her and to watch over 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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\NE NATION, indi- 
visible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” Sweet 
and clear sounded thirty- 
two childish voices as they 
repeated their daily flag 
salute. 
Anton Majuska, the 
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Silver Buckles 


By ERMA L. YOUNG 


dark-eyed flag bearer, 
held his shoulders rigidly 
straight and grasped the 
red, white, and blue em- 
blem even more proudly 
than was his habit. 

He was very glad, this 
eager little Polish boy. For 
had not Miss Calkins just 
now told him that he had 
been chosen for the part of 
George Washington in the 
“My Hero” program, to be 
given on Friday after- 
noon? His bright eyes flashed. 

How glad the little, weary-faced 
mother at home would be! The school 
nurse had gone yesterday to see Anton’s 
tiny baby sister. Anton had heard his 
mother say, as her work-reddened hands 
plucked nervously at her shawl, that she 
had come to America “so da children 
have chance for to learn and do things 
like others.” 

Though Anton was glad because of 
Miss Calkins’ choice, Jack Archer, who 
sat just back of him in this fourth-grade 
room, was far from glad. For he, too, 
had wanted the Washington part in the 
play. Why, he had even planned his 
costume, so sure had he been of getting 
the part. His mother had promised 
him that he could wear the Archer sil- 
ver buckles. The silver buckles! 
Wrapped in cotton and tissue and care- 
fully kept in Mother’s trunk, these 
buckles were the most treasured posses- 
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sion of the Archer family, 
Jack never tired of hear- 
ing the story about the 
Archer of colonial days 
who had worn these buck- 
les. The great George 
Washington himself had 
praised that Archer be- 
cause of his bravery, so 
Jack’s grandfather had 
often told him. 

“And now, some one 
who wasn’t born in Amer- 
ica, even, gets the Wash- 
ington part. It isn’t fair!” 
Jack told himself hotly, 
as struggled half- 
heartedly with the trou- 
blesome long-division prob- 
lems that morning. 

Recess time helped 
Jack’s feelings not at all. 
Jack and Anton were chosen captains 
for a baseball game, and Anton’s team 
completely bested Jack’s group. In the 
friendly banter that followed, Jack’s 
smoldering ill temper burst forth in a 
muttered taunt for Anton, as they fell 
into line to march into the building. 

“Huh! you’re nothing but a Polish 
kid, anyway! A fine Washington you'll 
make!” 

Anton flushed angrily, and his fists 
clenched hard. The gladness all went 
out of his eyes, and he felt sick at heart. 
Why did that “just a Polish kid’ always 
have to come up? Even though his 
name was Majuska, and his parents 
spoke broken English, he was an Amer- 
ican citizen, wasn’t he? Anton still re- 
membered the look of sorrow on Miss 
Calkins’ face when this sort of thing 
had happened once before. He remem- 
bered her words, too: 

“We are all American citizens. Each 
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ih, 1932 
morning we stand and salute the Stars 
and Stripes, and the pledge of one of 
us ranks as high as that of another.” 
family. The next few days were not happy 
f hear- § ones for Anton. He did his work care- 
yut the B fully, as usual, but somehow he felt no 
1 days § jcy when his papers came back to him 
e buck- } bearing good grades. Not even practic- 
George } ing for the Washington play could awak- 
lf had & en in him any eagerness or any of his 
rer be- usual dash and vim that had made him 
ery, SO & one of the leaders in the room. 
r had He had felt Miss Calkins’ questioning 
eyes upon him yesterday when he had 
ne one & failed miserably in one of his most im- 
Amer- portant speeches. They had been re- 
Wash- hearsing a part of the play in which 
t fair!” F) Washington visited a camp where a fort 
hotly, was being built, and came upon a lazy 
half- corporal, lounging against a tree while 
e trou- Ff his men strained away, trying to lift 
prob- 


a heavy log to the top of a wall. Anton’s 
lines in this scene were the stirring ones 
that he loved so well: “If you, Corporal, 
are too good to help your men, the next 


helped 
at all. 


aptains time that the load is too heavy call me, 
s team your commander-in-chief.” 

In the 

Jack’s 


th in a 
fell 
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“Here are the silver buckles.” 


Just as Anton flung back his head 
proudly to begin this speech, he hap- 
pened to glance toward the back of the 
room where Jack Archer sat, watching 
him with scornful eyes. Anton’s voice 
went flat; he could remember nothing 
but that old taunt—‘“Just a Polish kid.” 

“I—I can’t do that part today, Miss 
Calkins,” he choked out, as he stumbled 
to his seat. 

He hung behind the rest of the line as 
the room filed out at the last re- 
cess. Maybe Jack was right; per- . 
haps he should not have the part. 
He would tell Miss Calkins to 


Ing. take him out of the play. 
Polish “Was there something you 
n you'll wanted, Anton?” asked Miss 
Calkins, as she saw him hesitat- 
is fists ing at the door. 
ll went Now he would tell her. No, he 
t heart. could not. Oh, how he wanted 
always that part in the play! He had 
gh his earned the place, and he would 
parents keep it. 
Amer- “Why,. no—nothing, Miss 
still re- Calkins,” he stammered, and 
n Miss quickly followed the line out of 
' thing Me doors. He must hurry, for today 
remem - was his turn at safety patrol 
me duty. The primary children 
. Eac 


He made a frantic clutch at Betty. 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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GOOD 
SAILING 


By Ada Hull 


It’s March again. 
How do I know? 

Why, the wind's just right, 
And the kites dance so. 


\ 


It’s March again. 
And kites are the thing, 
With a boy holding tight 
To every string! 
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Dear Booster Sailors: 
Who is ready for a trip to Detroit, 
Michigan, this month? Let us sail down 
the St. Lawrence river, through Lake 
Ontario, past the canal at Niagara, into 
Lake Erie, and straight to the harbor of 
Detroit. There we find Mrs. Emma Wot- 
ton conducting the meetings of the 
Junior Church Service. And what do 
you think she is using? Our Booster 
program! Isn’t that 
fine? We enjoyed | ‘an 
her letter so much that 
we thought all our | 
Boosters would like to | 
take a trip on our good 
ship, to visit her 
group. Mrs. Wotton 
calls our ship the Good Words Booster 
ship. We think that is a good name for 
our ship, so let’s rename it now as we 
set sail for Detroit. All aboard! 


Dear Editor: Not only has my six-year- 
old daughter found Wee Wisdom a real joy 
and an inspiration; but I too, as Director 
of Religious Education of a Detroit church, 
have found splendid material within its 
pages for use in my Junior Church service. 
I look forward as much as my daughter 
does to the coming of Wee Wisdom. I used 
the ship idea, which was given in the No- 
vember issue of Wee Wisdom, for the basis 
of a chalk talk, changing it somewhat to fit 
our needs in the Junior Church Service. 
The ship is the Good Words Booster ship, 
flying the Christian flag, the American flag, 
and the Booster banner. Sailing with us 
are the three monkey mascots, See-no-evil, 
Speak-no-evil, and Hear-no-evil. They sit 
high up on the masts to help us remember. 


meet. 
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I speak in accents low 
and sweet 
To every person whom I 


Our Junior Church is only three weeks old, 
and it started with a membership of forty- 
five. On last Sunday we reached the sixty 
mark. Our aim was that as soon as we 
reached sixty we would set sail on the Good 
Words Booster ship for the three treasure 
islands, Faith, Hope, and Love, visiting one 
each Sunday. Of course, we must be pre- 
pared to sail against the hard winds of care- 
less words and unkind thoughts. There 
will be storm clouds of anger and selfishness 
to darken the skies, and also the rocks of 
doubt and fear to be 
avoided. But our Cap- 
tain, Jesus Christ, will 
guide us safely past the 
rocks. He will still the 
high winds of careless 
words and unkind 
thoughts, and the storm 
clouds of anger and self- 
ishness will roll by when 
He commands, “Peace, be still.” With Him 
as our Pilot we shall sail safely into the 
Harbor of Love, and anchor in the smooth 
waters of Peace and Joy. Of the Treasure 
Islands, Faith, Hope, and Love, the greatest 
is Love—Emma M. Wotton. 


There, wasn’t that a lovely visit? Per- 
haps it will give you some ideas for 
your local club programs. If you do not 
have a local club, write to the secretary 
for information. Application blanks for 
all who wish to join will be sent upon 
request. 

Booster pins may be purchased for 
twenty-five cents apiece, or earned as 
follows: Join the Booster Club and send 
in four monthly reports to the club sec- 
retary, also send in one subscription to 
Wee Wisdom magazine besides your 


own. 
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If you wish other Boosters to pray 
with you, ask to have your name placed 
on the list for prayers. You also may 
have your name on the list for corre- 
spondents once. 

Let’s visit some of the other Boosters 
who are doing such good things as they 
travel on the Good Words Booster ship. 


Lessons and sickness are easily con- 
quered by the Booster way. 

Dear Secretary: I have been helped a 
great deal by The Prayer of Faith this 
month. Last week we had some very hard 
examinations. I said The Prayer of Faith, 
and passed them all. 

A couple of weeks ago my brother had a 
very severe cold. He was really suffering 
a great deal. I said The Prayer of Faith 
for him, and the next day he was much bet- 
ter.—Gladys Marie Holmquist. 


Our bodies are temples of the living 
God, filled with His healing life. Clar- 
ence’s prayer made that healing life 
manifest in his tooth. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: Wee Wisdom is a 
help to any boy or girl that reads it. The 
Prayer of Faith will truly help one to be 
a better boy or girl. I had toothache and 
said The Prayer of Faith. It helped me at 
once. The Bible Lessons are wonderful. 
—Clarence Alexander Clayton. 


Keep up the good work, Cora. It will 
become easier as you go along. 

Dear Secretary: It has been rather hard 
for me to keep the pledge, but I have tried 
my best. I feel happier when I am keeping 
the pledge. My mother and father and sis- 
ters and brothers are finding an improve- 
ment in me. My school teacher 
thinks that I am better in 
my school work, and my 
little friends find me 
kinder to play with. I 
hope to make more im- 
provement next month. 
—Cora Mickelson (Can- 
ada). 

The great wisdom 
that keeps the world 


in ‘place, that orders 
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the days and the nights, the summers 
and the winters, the land and the water, 
is ever within our call, to help us, no 
matter what our problem may be. 
Through her faith Stella let that wisdom 
help her. 


Dear Club: In school I could not under- 
stand or do my arithmetic because it was 
new work. When I asked my teacher to 
help me, she said that she already had 
taught the class how to do it. So every 
night in my prayers I prayed to the Lord 
and said The Prayer of Faith. Finally, 
when test day came I passed in arithmetic. 
My average was 100%. After that I got 
along fine. I always thank the Lord for 
the things that He helps me in.—Stella 
Meek. 


Thank you, Ralph. Our editor is al- 
ways glad to know which features in 
Wee Wisdom our readers enjoy most. 


Dear Club: I like Wee Wisdom. The first 
story I read is Blanche’s Corner. I liked 
“The Stamp Club, Limited” too. I traced 
the elf on the November cover, and it came 
out all right. The story, “One of These 
Least,” was very good, and I liked “A Jap- 
anese Winter Garden” also.—Ralph Negley. 


Each day there are a large number of 
Boosters keeping the Booster pledge. 
When you refrain from speaking unkind 
or untrue words, you join that number. 


Dear Secretary: I am going to tell you 
how The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
and one of my girl friends. The other chil- 
dren have been calling us names in school, 
so we decided to say The Prayer of Faith. 
They finally got tired and stopped. So when- 
ever they call us names we always stop and 
think of The Prayer of Faith. I have been 

trying to keep the pledge as well 
as I could, and I have suc- 
ceeded.—Lillian Schmitt. 


Kindness is one of 
the first attributes of 
a Booster. Keep it up, 
Delilah. 

Dear Secretary: Join- 
ing the Booster club and 
repeating our pledge 
daily have taught me to 
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be more kind to my friends, and not so self- 
ish.—Delilah Theede. 


Anger is one of the weeds that we 
must pluck from our mind garden. In 
its place we can put love, patience, self- 
control, and harmony. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I enjoy Wee Wisdom 
very much, and love to read the letters of 
other boys and girls. I believe in The 
Prayer of Faith very strongly, and think 
that it has helped me lots of times when I 
get angry.—Doris Wohlfert. 


Roy especially enjoys the Workbench 
pages and the serials. 

Dear Secretary: I am enjoying Wee Wis- 
dom very much, especially the serial story. 
I say The Prayer of Faith each night and 
morning. I have made a number of things 
for which directions were given in the 
Workbench pages.—Roy Scarborough (Eng- 
land). 


Olive is keeping the pledge faithfully. 

Dear Booster Club: Every day I read the 
booklet that I received, and I try to speak 
kind words and to keep my pledge. The 
Booster Club:has helped me to become a 
better girl and to make other people about 
me happy. 

I have been in the habit of passing my 
magazines on to friends, and they all declare 
that they have not read a better magazine 
than Wee Wisdom.—Olive Nesbett. 


Ruth’s mother has a lovely idea of 
speaking good words. Don’t you think 
so? We all should like to have beauti- 
ful word gardens. 

Dear Booster Club: I have tried to say 
only good words. My mother says that 
thoughts and words make gardens. If you 
say a good word, it makes a big, beautiful 
flower. If you say a bad word, it makes 
a weed. You weed your garden by good 
thoughts or good words. If you raise your 
garden without any weeds, people will love 
it and care for it. If you raise your garden 
with weeds, nobody will care for it. Even 
you will be wanting to get rid of it. I think 
that if we keep that thought in mind we 
shall speak only good words.—Ruth Adele 
McQuaid. 


Good-by until April and bon voyage. 
THE SECRETARY. 
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READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Nathaniel Watkins: prayers to keep the 
Booster pledge, and for healing of his little 
nephew’s ears; Kathryn Marcott: prayers; 
Louise Brunett: prayers; Gertrude Lee 
Williams: prayers for success in her school 
work, and success and health for her 
mother; Marjorie Williams: prayers to con- 
trol her temper and for help in her geog- 
raphy and arithmetic lessons; Bertha 
Marie Shannon: prayers to control her tem- 
per and to speak good words; Ashokchandra 
P. Patel: prayers; Marcella Ford: help in 
her school work; Lovie Jackson: prayers; 
Frances Rose: prayers to control her tem- 
per; Alice Stone: prayers to find work; 
Elizabeth Burney: help in her school work, 
and help for others; Arietta Eloise Sanders: 
prayers; Pamela Duffy: help in her lessons 
and prayers for prosperity; Norma Bickel- 
haupt: prayers; Sylvia Pridham: help in 
her studies and in keeping her temper. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Betty Lee, Hda “La Luz,” Pachua, Hid- 
algo, Mexico; Marion Harvey, Box 167, 
Castella, Calif.; Betty Kanatsher, 834 N. 
Kingsley Dr., Los Angeles, Calif.; Rosemary 
Dilger, Box 213, Poplar, Mont.; Josefa A. 
Maldonado (15 years), Box 115, Utuado, 
Porto Rico; Arietta Eloise Sanders, Gen. 
Del., McKinney, Tex.; Sylvia Pridham, Box 
43, 335 Kenilworth Blvd. West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; Betty Field, 226 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste Marie, Mich.; Esther Lower, 
Route 4, Wenatchee, Wash.; Miriam Jack- 
son (13 years), 206 Kentucky Ave. S. E., 
Washington, D. C.; Marion Elizabeth Ar- 
nold, Route 1, Box 29, Tickfaw, La.; Mildred 
Jean Hertel, 316 Ridgewood Ave., West 
View, Pa.; Frances Rose, Box 35, Gillham, 
Ark.; Jennie Lee, Vernon, Conn.; Alice 
Stone, Vernon, Conn.; Katherine Welch, 
2507 College Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dorothy Hobbs, 1217 B St. S. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Laura Frances Mitchell, State 
Sanatorium, Norton, Kans.; Yvonne Harney 
(10 years), Victoria Road, Basseterre, St. 
Kitts, B. W. I.; Maxine Elliott (12 years), 
7629 Kingston Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Lovie 
Jackson, Route 3, Box 48, Trenton, Tenn.; 
Helen Cunningham, 447 W. Washington, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Oleta Carr (13 years), 
Route 1, Bono, Ark. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with other 
Wee Wisdom readers? We should like to publish something frum each one of 
you. We can use only your own original work. If you have never had anything 
published in the Young Authors’ department, write the very best poem or story 
you can and send it to us. We shall use as many as we can. 


THE EDITOR. 


Easter Bunny 
By BILLy HULL (9 years) 
Altoona, Pa. 
One night I could not go to sleep; 
As I stared up at the ceiling, 
I heard something downstairs go 
“Squeak,”’ 
And I had the strangest feeling. 


I thought I heard it hustling about, 
Then it hopped across the floor; 
And then it quietly went out, 
And behind it closed the door. 


Next morning when I looked around, 
The room was bright and sunny. 
Then I looked downstairs and found 

A chocolate Easter bunny. 


Our Gobbler 
By HORTENSE TRUCHOT (9 years) 
Oswego, Oregon 
On my cousin’s ranch there is a gob- 
bler that has twenty-three little orphan 
turkeys. He takes very good care of 
them and tries to cover them at night. 


It is funny to see them crowding under 
his wings. 


The Baby Chickens 


By MARION BoyD 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Once upon a time there was a teacher. 
Her name was Miss Smith. She was 
very kind. One day around Easter she 
said to her children, “Boys and girls, 
I am going to bring a hen to school. 
She is sitting on fourteen eggs.” The 
next morning the teacher brought the 
hen. The children were very quiet. One 
day the chickens hatched. All of them 
were black except one, and that one was 
gray. One day the teacher sent them 
back to the country, where it was warm. 


God Sees 
By JUNE ESTHER WEYBRIGHT (12 years) 
Ashland, Oregon. 

God is our watcher every night. 

His love shines on us with radiant light. 
He is our guide all during the day. 
His bright light sends forth guiding 

rays. 


He is with us, all around, 

To keep us fearless, safe, and sound. 
So, as we thank God for everything, 
His good angels around us sing. 
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Spring 
By BETTY COULSON (11 years) 
Overland Park, Kans. 


A month ago today ’twas cold, 
And things were bare and stark; 

But now the wind has grown less bold, 
And we hear the song of the lark. 


The pussy willows have been here for 
days; 
The buds on the trees are out. 
Oh, I think spring the best time of year, 
When nature works about. 


— 


The Boat 


By FRANCES HUMPHREYS’ (8 years) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A boy made a boat 

And set it afloat 

In a dish pan that was the sea; 
And he was as happy 

As happy could be. 

Icebergs in this vast blue sea 
Were ice cubes—one, two, three. 


Circus Day 
By Mary KATE GILBREATH 
Braymer, Mo. 
We took our car and went away 
To go to town on circus day. 
We saw the cowgirls run and play, 
And saw a man from India. 
We saw the trapeze girls swing; 
They swung as if they had on wings. 
We saw the lions in their cages, 
And men and women of all ages. 


Easter Time 


By ELINOR BRECHLER 
Woodman, Wis. 
Easter time is drawing near. 
Easter Rabbit will soon be here. 
In the brush pile there he stays, 
Painting eggs for happy days. 
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The Signs 


By CHESTER A. FILES, JR. (7 years) 
Providence, R. I. 

The birds are hopping on the trees, 

The water is singing in the seas, 

The wind is blowing; 

The winter is going, 

And the trees sway in the breeze. 


Wrens 
By LILLIAN SCHLAU (11 years) 
Centralia, Ill. 

One day in early spring, two wrens 
were hunting around in our yard for a 
place in which to make a nest. So my 
brother made a bird house out of a 
cheese box, and nailed it onto a post. 
He made the door only as big as a quar- 
ter so that no other birds but wrens 
could build in it. He painted it yellow. 
About ten or fifteen minutes after he 
had nailed the box on the post, the wrens 
started to build in it. They made their 
nest of sticks, hairs, and chicken 
feathers. Every day there was one 
more egg in the nest, until finally there 
were six eggs in it. One day the birds 
started to hatch, and finally they were 
all hatched. The mother bird fed them 
until their wings grew strong, and then 
they flew away. 


At Night Through the 
Window 
By JEAN HODGES (7 years) 
Honolulu, T. H. 

At night, when I am in my bed, 
I look at the moon above my head; 
I see the moon lady all dressed in white, 
A-sailing in the crystal light. 


I see the clouds among the stars— 
Bright little, gay little twinkling stars— 
As they sail above my head, 

Reflecting light like a silver thread. 
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ELL, it was 

settled about 
the dog, anyway. Tom was not to have 
one. When Father said that Tom might 
not have a thing, Tom knew that he 
might just as well whistle a tune and 
forget it. 

Tom tried to do just that. He took 
long strides, his hands in his pockets 
and his book bag swinging at his side. 
He whistled as many tunes as he could 
think of, but he could not think of many. 
It was hard to recall tunes when he was 
thinking how much he would like to get 
a dog on his birthday. 

Tom felt that he wanted a dog more 
than he had ever wanted anything else. 
He had felt so ever since the day, a 
month before, when he had seen a cer- 
tain dog in a kennel where police dogs 
were sold. That police dog was the 
most beautiful dog that Tom had ever 
seen. The owner had told him that the 
dog had a long line of pedigreed ances- 
tors, and that it was worth more than 
any of the others. It was a big dog 
with a pointed nose and a graceful body. 
For a month, Tom had begged Father 
for it, but Father had said no. 

In the first place, the dog cost too 
much; and then there were the chickens 
to think of. Tom’s last dog had stolen 
chickens and eggs until Father had been 
forced to give him away to a family that 
lived in town. 

Tom thought about these things as he 
walked home from school. Father was 
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right, he knew. He could not expect 
to have a dog just now. 

Anyway, there were other birthday 
things to look forward to. Why should he 
feel unhappy, when he knew that as soon 
as he reached home he was going over to 
Aunt Julia’s? With a start, he remem- 
bered that Uncle Jack would be at home 
waiting for him. He had said that he 
would be over in the afternoon to take 
everybody to Aunt Julia’s for supper. 
Especially, there would be cake. Tom 
thought about the cake as he hurried 
along the road. He knew the kind of 
cakes that Aunt Julia made—big, three- 
layered ones, with frosting half an inch 
thick on top. It was almost enough to ff 
make a boy forget about the police dog. 
Tom began to run. There was no use 
keeping Uncle Jack waiting. 

He had run a few yards when sud- 
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denly he stopped. There, in the middle 
of the road, sat a dog. 

He was not such a dog as the one that 
Tom had been longing for. He looked 
as if he had had no important ances- 
tors; and he looked very unimportant 
himself. He was a little brown dog with 
one black ear and a ruff of hair around 
his neck, like a prince with a ruffled 
collar. 

“Hello,” said Tom. 

Thump, thump, went the stub of a tail 
against the hard ground. 

Tom patted the brown head and 
walked on. He could not do more than 
that, for he must hurry home. He re- 
membered suddenly that Mother had 
said that if he did not get home in time, 
she and Father would have to go with- 
out him, and that he would have to eat 
supper with John, the hired man. There 
would be a birthday dinner at Uncle 
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He must 


Jack’s, but no honor guest. 
hurry! 

But the dog would not let him go so 
easily. Before Tom had taken two steps, 
the dog was at his heels. Tom turned 
and looked at him. 

“Say,” he said, “you can’t come with 
me. Go on home.” 

The stub of a tail wagged back and 
forth in the air as if the dog did not 
believe him. 

Tom laughed. “Stop wagging that 
funny little tail,” he cried. 

The tail only wagged harder. When 
the dog heard Tom laugh he was sure 
that he had found a friend. The dog 
put his forepaws up against the boy and 
began to sniff at Tom’s book bag. 

“Hey, you, get down!” cried Tom, and 
stepped back so suddenly that the dog’s 
forepaws landed on the ground again. 
Tom hurried on and pretended that he 
did not notice the dog. The dog fol- 
lowed him, however, and Tom began to 
wonder what he should do. There 
seemed to be only one thing that he 

could do—take the dog home. 

Tom stopped again, and the little 
dog waited at his heels, looking up 
at him and wagging its tail. The dog 
was not handsome, but he looked as 
if he would be a fine pal for a boy. 

Tom stood as if uncertain for a mo- 
ment, and the dog sat on the ground 
to await his decision. Both its ears 
and its tail twitched as if it knew 


i Ss that the boy was trying to decide its 
ee fate. Suddenly Tom grinned 
es and put a hand on its head. 

“Well, old fellow,” he said, 
ap < “you’re not a police dog; but, 
anyway, you’re a dog.” 
| = The dog leaped to his feet 
again and jumped up against 
ha GENEMIENE. Tom. He seemed to understand 
what Tom had said. 


Then Tom thought of some- 
thing else. If he took the dog 
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home, what would his father say? Fa- 
ther had said that he could not have a 
dog. 

Down in his heart, Tom knew what 
would happen if he took the dog home. 
This was not a big dog, and not a dog 
that Father would have to buy. Tom 
could beg his mother, and she would talk 
to his father until he would say that 
Tom might keep the dog. But somehow 
that was not a nice thing to think about 
—begging Mother to ask Father if he 
might keep the dog. Had not Father 
said that he could not have one? Could 
he not be fair enough to do what Father 
had said and what he himself knew was 
right? Was he not big enough to keep 
from teasing Mother for something that 
he should not have? 

Tom pulled off a woolen glove and 
scratched the back of the dog’s ear. 
There was something about this dog 
that told Tom that it would be a great 
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pal. This was a dog that seemed to 
understand boys. Perhaps he belonged 
to some boy, and was lost. Perhaps 
some boy was wondering even then 
where he was. That was something 
else to think about. 

Tom looked down at the little dog, and 
a crowd of thoughts went through his 
mind. Should he take this dog home or 
not? What could he do with the dog if 
he did not? He must hurry home be- 
cause Uncle Jack would be waiting, and 
if he did not get there soon he would 
miss the trip to Aunt Julia’s and the 
birthday cake. As Tom thought of the 
cake he pulled on his glove quickly and 
made ready to run. Then he thought of 
the dog again and hesitated. 

There are ways in which a boy can 
evade a dog. Tom knew that he could 
dodge around the next corner and 
through the woods across the pasture. 
If he were quick enough he could lose 
the dog and still could get home in time 
to go with Uncle Jack. 

But then, what would become of the 
dog? 

The stub of a tail was wagging back 
and forth, like a flag of truce. How 
could a boy desert a dog on a cold after- 
noon? He might freeze 
before morning, or 
starve. 

Then, like a light, the 
thing that he ought to 
do came into Tom’s 
mind. He was_ just 
outside the town. He 
should take the dog 
back into town, and 
should inquire at every 
house until he found 
the owner. 

But he could not do 
that, even though the 
town was small. He 
must hurry home, or he 
would miss Uncle Jack 
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and Aunt Julia and his birthday cake. 

Cake or no cake, Tom knew that what 
he had thought of first was the right 
thing to do. He knew too that the right 
thing always turns out right, no matter 
how one may feel about it. He could 
not let the little brown dog starve, or 
let its owner worry about it, or take it 
home with him. The only thing left 
was to find the owner. 

With a sigh, Tom turned back toward 
town. Five minutes later he rang the 
bell of a tall yellow house on a corner. 
He rang twice, but there was no answer. 
He turned away, and had just reached 
the bottom step of the porch when an 
upstairs window opened with a bang, 
and a woman looked down at him. 

“T don’t want to buy anything, little 
boy,” she said. 

Tom’s face turned red. 

“T’m not selling anything,” he an- 
swered. “I want to know if you lost 
a dog—this dog.” He pointed to the dog 
at his heels. 

“No, I didn’t lose any dog.” The 
woman’s voice was kinder this time, and 
she shut the window without banging 
it. 

Tom walked toward the gate. It was 
not pleasant to be hunting the dog’s mas- 
ter. The wind was cold. Nearly an 
hour had passed since he had 
left school, and his toes were 
getting cold. Mother 
and Father and Uncle 
Jack must have given up 
waiting for him. Oh, 
well, there would be 
baked beans to eat, with 
the hired man, who told 
wonderful stories. Tom | Y 
tried hard not to think of | 
the birthday cake. 

The next house was a 
big one, standing at the 
back of a long yard. A 
sign on the front read, 
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“Tradesmen use back door.” Tom was 
pretty sure that he was not a trades- 
man, but he thought that it might be 
well to use the back door, anyway. A 
colored woman opened it, and when he 
told her what he wanted she flung up 
her arms. 

“Mercy, no,” she cried. “My mis- 
tress’ dog is a little white fellow with 
kinky hair.” 

For an hour and a half Tom walked 
up and down the streets, ringing bells 
and asking the same question: “Did you 
lose a dog?” But nobody had lost one, 
and nobody knew any one that had lost 
one. The little brown dog kept always 
at Tom’s heels, and every time that Tom 
looked at him, his tail was wagging. 

“You believe in being cheerful,” said 
Tom. Then he laughed. “Well, old fel- 
low, I do too. We won’t give up. You 
have a home somewhere, and we are 
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“J—I have been finding a dog his home.” 


going to find it. Let’s try again.” 

Tom’s feet were cold, and so were 
his fingers. The bare trees cast long 
shadows across the road, and the dog 
was still with him. There was only 
one street in town that he had not 
covered, and that was a little alley 
down by the railroad tracks. Boy and 
dog turned in that direction. 


Scarcely had they reached the street 
when the dog ran ahead, dashed in at a 
twisted gate, and up to the door of a 
very little house with a sagging porch 
roof. Tom followed, and knocked at the 


door. It was opened by a man with a 
white beard and a kind smile. 

“Why,” he cried, before Tom could 
say a word, “you have brought my dog 
back. Thank you, sonny, He’s been lost 
since yesterday. I’ve been wanting to 
give him away, but I didn’t want the 
poor little fellow to get lost like that. 
Won’t you come in, boy?” 

“No,” said Tom, “I have to get home 
now. Good-by, doggy.” He stooped to 
pat the dog on the head, and now he 
knew how very glad he was that he had 
helped the dog to find its home. 

“His name is Pat,” said the man. 
“You may have him if you want him.” 

“Oh, I’d love to have him!” cried 
Tom. Then he remembered. “No,” he 
said slowly, “my father won’t let me.” 

He turned and ran down the steps 


and out into the street toward home. 

Tom went home faster than he had 
ever gone before. He ran until he was 
out of breath, then walked until he had 
breath enough to run again. When he 
reached home it was not yet dark, but 
the sunset was only a yellow glow in 
the west. To his astonishment, he saw 
his uncle’s car in the driveway. 

As he opened the side door and 
stepped into the dining room, the first 
thing that met his eyes was the long 
table set with Mother’s best china. In 
the very center of the table was a great, 
white cake with ten pink candles on it. 

“Why,” he gasped, “I thought no- 
body would be here. I thought——” 

“Tom,” broke in his mother sternly, 
“where have you been?” 

“Why,” said Tom, “I—I have been 
finding a dog his home.” 

“You—what!” cried Father and 
Uncle Jack and Aunt Julia, all in the 
same breath. 

So Tom began at the beginning and 
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told them the whole story of the little 
brown dog named Pat. 

“You see,” he said, “I had to find 
where he belonged, because Father had 
said that I mustn’t bring a dog home. 
The only thing I didn’t like was miss- 
ing the birthday cake; and there it is!” 

His eyes grew big as he gazed at the 
cake. 

Mother was looking at him tenderly, 
and Father had dropped the evening 
paper. Uncle Jack was chuckling, but 
there was a very friendly look in his 
eyes. Aunt Julia came right over and 
kissed him. 

“You thoughtful boy!” she exclaimed. 
“You certainly deserve your birthday 
cake, and more besides. You see,” she 
added, “‘we changed our minds and de- 
cided to have the birthday supper here. 
It is a good thing we did that, isn’t it?” 

“T think,” said Father, “that I have 
changed my mind about something else. 
How should you like to have that police 
dog, after all, Son?” 

Tom could only stare at his father. 
“Why—” he gasped, “why, thank you, 
Father.” Then he remembered the lit- 
tle brown dog, with his stub of a tail 
waving in the air. 

“T think, though,” he added slowly, 
“that I’d rather have Pat.” 

Uncle Jack jumped up from his chair 
and took down his hat. “Come along, 
Tom,” he said. ‘“We’ll get that dog be- 
fore we eat this birthday supper.” 

“And,” called his mother after them 
as they went through the door, “tell the 
dog that he may have a piece of our 
cake, and we’ll call it a birthday cake 
for two.” 


Silver Buckles 


(Continued from page 17) 


were dismissed to go home at this time, 
and the older boys took turns at watch- 
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ing them safely across the busy street 
that ran by the schoolhouse. 

Anton stood at his post, scraping the 
toe of his shoe on the sidewalk, and so 
lost in moodiness that he did not see lit- 
tle Betty Archer slip past him and start 
across the street. Suddenly, he heard 
a frightened scream. He _ wheeled 
sharply, to see golden-haired Betty al- 
most in the path of a car. The car 
was not coming very fast, but Anton 
feared that the driver had not seen 
Betty in time to stop. Betty stood help- 
less, too frightened to try to save her- 
self. Anton sprang forward. Could he 
beat the car? It was almost upon them! 
He made a frantic clutch at Betty. His 
fingers caught hold of her blue dress 
and drew her back safely—just in time. 

Pale and shaken, he scarcely knew 
what the teachers and children said as 
they crowded around him. All that he 
saw was Jack Archer, standing with his 
arm around his little sister. His eyes 
held no taunting look now—only grate- 
ful tears. 

The next morning, just before the 
flag salute, Jack Archer walked up to 
Miss Calkins’ desk and laid down a 
lumpy package, wrapped carefully in 
white tissue. 

“Here are the silver buckles that I 
told you about, Miss Calkins. I want 
Anton to——” he faltered, then went on 
quickly, “to wear them in the Washing- 
ton part on Friday afternoon, because 
—hecause he is the real George Wash- 
ington kind of American.” 

Then Jack faced the flag, held by its 
dark-eyed bearer. He stood, soldierlike, 
as proudly erect as that other long-ago 
Archer who had at one time saluted a 
new Old Glory, with its thirteen stars 
shining bravely forth from a field of 
blue. 

“One nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all,’ repeated thirty-two 
voices. 
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Joyous Service 
LESSON 10, MARCH 6, 1932. 


You will find the lesson for today in 
John 13:1-15. 

For three years Jesus had been teach- 
ing His disciples to do the work that He 
did. Under His instruction, they had 
learned to teach and to heal and to 
preach. Now that He was about to 
leave them, He gave them the most im- 
portant lesson of all, the one on the sub- 
ject of unselfishness and loving service. 

When Jesus first began to train His 
disciples, they were not all humble or 
willing to take second place. Two of 
them had their mother ask Jesus to give 
them the chief places in His kingdom. 
Another time, the disciples got into a 
dispute over which one of them should 
be the greatest. None of them had 
learned to be truly humble. 

In this last lesson of the course that 
Jesus was giving, He showed His disci- 
ples how to be really great. He taught 
them that greatness comes through for- 
getting oneself and thinking about 
others, even in doing disagreeable tasks 
for others when necessary. 

In Palestine in the olden days, people 
wore sandals, and these did not protect 
the feet from the dust of the streets and 
roads. When any one entered a house 
after a walk, it was the custom always 
to have his feet washed. This work was 
usually done by servants. Jesus did the 
work of a servant when He washed the 
feet of His disciples. He then told them 
that they should be willing to follow His 
example; they should never refuse to 


help others, no matter how humble the 
task might seem. 

Girls and boys can learn the lesson of 
service. Most of you have certain du- 
ties, such as helping Mother or Daddy, or 
doing things for friends or neighbors. 
Schoolmates sometimes need help also, 
and animals that are in distress need 
some one to take their part. 

To feed a lost dog when it is hungry, 
and then to look in the Lost and Found 
column of the newspaper for the own- 
er’s name so that you can restore the 
pet to its home, may take all your spare 
time in one day. But the joy that doing 
this task will give you will more than 
repay you for the time you give. 

This thought will help you to learn 
to serve: 

I gladly help any one who needs me. 


True Comfort 
LESSON 11, MARCH 13, 1932. 


Every one feels the need of comfort 
at some time or other. In this lesson 
Jesus taught His disciples how to find 
comfort whenever they might need it. 
The lesson is found in John 14:1-18. 

The boy who loses the money that his 
mother gave him to buy his school lunch 
can find comfort through the prayer: 
“All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the truth that is in me.” 
If he does not find the money by lunch 
time, he can find comfort in telling his 
mother of what has happened, as soon 
as he sees her. He cannot find comfort 
in keeping the loss of the money secret, 
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by going without his lunch, or by blam- 
ing some one else for what has hap- 
pened. 

The girl who fails to win in a contest 
will find comfort in being glad that she 
did her best, and that the one who de- 
feated her made such a fine showing. 
The girl who can congratulate the win- 
ner and say, “I’ll give you a harder run 
next time,” has learned the way to real 
comfort. She has put her opponent at 
ease by showing true sportsmanship, 
and has found comfort herself. 

There are many different ways of 
thinking about the same thing. There 
are many different things to be glad 
over. We can learn to be glad and to 
have a good time every minute, no mat- 
ter what we may be doing. Gladness 
cannot be used up, because, like air, it 
is everywhere. No matter where we 
are, we find air to breathe, and wher- 
ever we are, we can find reason for joy. 
This is the true way to live, which Jesus 
spoke of when He said, “I am the way.” 
He lived always with the thought of the 
Father in His mind, whatever He was 
doing. So can we if we really wish to. 

Jesus said that the Comforter would 
be in us. The real 
Comforter is the 
knowing how to be 
happy and joyful all 
the time, no matter 
where we are, no 
matter what is hap- 
pening. The Spirit 
of truth is the Spirit 
of gladness. This 
Spirit is in you 
when you try al- 
ways to do your 
best. 

You will find 
comfort this 
thought: 
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The Best Is Always True 
LESSON 13, MARCH 27, 1932. 


Today’s lesson is taken from John 20: 
11-20. 

Before Jesus died He told His disci- 
ples that He would rise from the dead 
in three days. They did not see how He 
would be able to do this. Therefore 
they were full of grief over His death. 

But Jesus knew that what is true and 
right does not die. He knew that He had 
kept His thoughts true and His acts 
right, and that He would rise again from 
the dead. 

Mary was a follower of Jesus’ who 
loved Him very much. She was so filled 
with grief over His death that she could 
not recognize Him even when He stood 
before her, alive again. She thought it 
too good to be true, and even His voice 
seemed to her that of a stranger. Only 
when He called her name did she know 
Him. 

When Mary first looked into the tomb, 
expecting to find the body of Jesus, she 
saw two angels in white instead. We 
can learn a lesson from this. When we 
truly love other people, we are always 
able to see the good 
in them. Seeing the 
good in people is 
one of these angels. 
We always 
eager to do some- 
thing for those 
whom we truly love. 
Mary was willing to 
take Jesus’ body 
and carry it herself 
to a safe place. Lov- 
ing service is the 
other angel. 

When we can see 
the good in others, 
and when we are 


The Father helps 
me to be true. 


Jesus comforting His disciples. 
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ways be able to find the real part of 
them, or their best nature. Right after 
Mary saw the angels she met Jesus, and 
when He spoke her name she knew who 
He was. 

We do not need to be afraid of think- 
ing too lovingly of any one. The best 
thought of them that we can have is 
only a part of God’s thought about them. 
And God’s thought is never mistaken. 
He knows us as we are. 

This thought is a good one to hold: 

I look for the best in every one. 


Thinking Right 


LESSON 12, MARCH 20, 1932. 


The lesson for today is found in John 
19:17-22, 25-30. 

The story of the death of Jesus has 
never been an easy one to understand. 
In olden times nearly every one believed 
that God was angry with people and 


wanted to punish them for wrongs they 
had done. They believed that Jesus 
persuaded the Father to let Him suffer 
in their stead, and to pardon all who 
were willing to let Him take the blame. 
We no longer believe this, for we know 
that no father or mother punishes one 
child for what another child is known 
to have done. God does not punish His 
children, so there must be another rea- 
son for the death of Jesus, the beloved 
Son of God. 
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The golden text for today says, 
“Christ died for our sins.” The Jews 
of Jesus’ time were so sure that Jesus 
was an enemy of their law that they 
wanted Him put to death. He was in- 
nocent, but they thought He was guilty. 
The sin was not in Him, but in their 
way of thinking of Him. It was the 
Jews’ wrong thinking that caused the 
death of Jesus, and not His own. 

Every time that we think an untrue, 
harmful thought of another person, we 
kill something fine and good in ourselves 
and in that person. First, we destroy 
our own faith in the other person. Our 
faith in him is God’s gift to us. Then 
we kill the other person’s trust in us 
and his liking for us; and these things 
are God’s gifts to him. So, when we 
misjudge people we are destroying the 
gifts of God, the real, true blessings that 
He gives to all His children. 


When we look for the good in another 
person, even though it may not always 
be easy to find, we are making that per- 
son’s faith in good stronger. We are 
giving good gifts, such as the Father 
gives to us. We are doing God’s work, 
just as Jesus did it, and as He told us 
to do it. ° 


When we always look for the good and 
speak of it, it becomes easier to find it. 
Finding good is really finding God, and 
God is everywhere. 

I think only good of others. 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 


Through every moment of the day. 


©he Prayer of Faith 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
God walks beside me, guides my way All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 
God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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For many ages Chinese and Japanese 
people, both children and grown-ups, 
have been flying kites. It may be said 
that kite flying is their national sport. 
Their kites are often made in.the shapes 
of animals, birds, or butterflies. These 
special shapes are hard to build, so let 
us make an easy one, one that, if made 
according to directions, will fly on the 
very first windy day. 

For the frame select two sticks, each 
about 3 feet long, 14 inch thick, and 
14 inch wide. Spruce is the best, but 
yellow pine or any soft, tough wood, if 
straight-grained and well-seasoned, will 
do nicely. Measure to the exact center 
of the crosspiece; if it does not balance 
on your knife blade, 
whittle off the heavy 
end until it does. 

Lash the two sec- 
tions together by 
winding a cord diago- 
nally around both 
sticks in both direc- 


Kite-Flying Time 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


FIGURE 2 


FIGURE 1 
A 


ends, as shown by the drawing in figure 
4, 

Any light paper makes a good cov- 
ering. Lay the frame on the paper to 
be used as a pattern. Cut the paper 
about one inch larger than the frame all 
the way around. Fold it back over the 
string, and paste. 

A kite tail is usually made of string 
with pieces of folded paper tied to it 
every few inches, as in figure 5. Fasten 
the tail to the bottom of the kite. Add 
to the tail until it is long enough to 
balance the kite. 

No kite is complete without a bridle. 
This is a very important part. Tie a 
cord as in figure 6, from A to C, long 


tions, then winding the 
cord between the sticks 
around the other wind- 
ings, as in figure 1. 
Cover the cord with 
shellae or glue. 

Notch the ends of 
the sticks as in figure 2. Run a light, 
stout cord from stick to stick as shown 
in figure 3, being careful that the dis- 
tances A-B and A-D are exactly the 
same. Now bind the cord at the notched 


FIGURE 3 c 


~ 


FIGURE 5 


enough so that when raised at point B 
it will be 114 feet from the face of the 
kite. Tie another piece from B to D. 
Now with a 3 or 4-ply cotton string at- 
tached at B, your kite is ready to fly. 
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Cross Word 


Puzzle 
By MARION DOYLE 


HORIZONTAL 

. What we breathe. 

. God made this in 
His own image. 

. Andy’s radio part- 
ner. 

. An ancient city of 
Bible times. 

. 2,000 pounds. 

. What baby calls its 
father. 

. The past tense of 
come. 

. It is better to say 
this than “won’t.” 

. A drink. 


. A great Southern general. The Up and Down of 


VERTICAL Billy Brown 
. A busy insect that builds “hills.” 


. In playing tag you are sometimes By CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 


. Billy Brown once climbed a tree, 

. Oars are used to do this. Three feet, three feet, three feet, three; 
. A picture of the world. Billy Brown then made a stop, 

. Part of the verb “to be.” Three times three yards from its top. 

. Sleepy heads do this. Now, how many feet would be 

. A young dog. Just the height of Billy’s tree? 

. A toy that spins. PE eT 

. We do this when we are hungry. : 

. Something used in baseball. 

. A vegetable. Name the States Puzzle: Florida, Okla- 
. A wise old bird. homa, Texas, Maine, California, Indiana, 


Connecticut, Virginia, Ohio, North Dakota, 
. Water is sometimes called Adam’s South Carolina, Utah, Nebraska. 


Can You Guess?: A river. 


Nut Initials Puzzle: P-rice, E-late, C-harm, 
A-rose, N-ever. 


. A pronoun we often use. 
. A suffix. 
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| joy to the beginner in Truth. 


to manifest health, joy, and plenty. 


The Sunlit Way, by Ernest C. Wilson, 
make of life a joyful experience. It 
implants new hope in the heart. 


Lessons in Truth, by H. Emilie Cady, 
is a Truth textbook that is a great 
help to beginners. The questions with 
which each chapter closes aid the stu- 
| dent to grasp the principles that are 
| 


taught. 


Christian Heaiing, by Charles Fill- 

more, is an advanced textbook on 

| Truth. Faithful study and applica- 

| tion of its teaching will help one to at- 

tain the heights of spiritual harmony 
and joy. 


The Twelve Powers of Man, by Charles 
Fillmore, is a book for the advanced 
student of Truth. It teaches the read- 
er how to use his God-given powers in 
such a way as to bring about his high- 
est good. 


All Things Made New, by Frances W. 

Foulks, is an expression of triumph, 
from cover to cover. Its joyous medi- 
tations help to raise one to the fullness 
of spiritual consciousness. 


Remember, by Lowell Fillmore, > a 
na 
simple, practical way it shows one how 


inspires every one who reads it to 


Le 


Of Interest to Grown-Ups 


Do you want better health, increased prosperity, deeper spiritual understand- 
ing? Whatever may be your need, you will find help in one or another of the 
Unity Truth books listed below. These books are bound in dark green cloth, 
are gold-stamped, and sell for $1 each. 


Lovingly in the Hands of the Father, by Evelyn Whitell, portrays Truth 
in all its simplicity. Each chapter relates a true experience, and each 
experience records a victory gained by the application of Truth. 


What Are You, by Imelda Octavia 
Shanklin, inspires the reader to seek 
his true self and his real objective in 
life. 


Heal Thyself, by Ruthanna Schenck, 
points the way to complete harmony of 
body, mind, and soul. Its lessons may 
be applied either for general health or 
for specific inharmony. 


Be Ye Prospered, by Ruthanna 
Schenck, is an incentive to let go all 
limiting thoughts of lack, and to claim 
the abundant good that is the heritage 
of every child of God. A practical 
book on prosperity. 


Miscellaneous Writings, by H. Emilie 
Cady, contains statements that are as 
true and as workable today as when 


they were written years ago. They 
are the result of the author’s practical, 
daily experience. 


Creed of the Dauntless, by F. B. Whit- 
ney, has a message for the one who is 
seeking new courage and new strength 
to achieve his aims. 


Adventures in Prosperity, by Ernest 
C. Wilson, is a testimony to the truth 
that the promises of God are as de- 
pendable today as ever. It points the 
way to a state of happiness and plenty, 
accessible to all. 
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SMALL Coovenes FOR Coors 
BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


One cold windy day in March, Mar- 
jorie invited her two little friends, Ann 
Beth and Daisy Dean, down to her house 
to cook. The day before, Marjorie had 
helped her mother make muffins for din- 
ner, and they were so good that she 
wanted Ann Beth and Daisy Dean to 
learn to make them too. 

“Mother, may I light the oven?” asked 
Marjorie. 

“Yes, dear, and remember, we want 
the oven medium hot for muffins. Daisy 
Dean, do you want to put out on this 
table all the things that we shall need?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Miller, I’d like to do that. 
Let’s see—a small mixing bowl, a large 
spoon, a measuring cup and spoons, a 
sifter, an egg beater, muffin pans, and— 
oh, yes, wax paper. Now they’re all 
here. May I grease the muffin pans?” 

“That’s fine. Yes, you may get the 
pans ready. Now, Ann Beth, you may 
measure and sift the flour, the sugar, the 
baking powder, and the salt. Sift them 
all together on this wax paper that Daisy 
Dean has ready for you. I’ll read you 
the recipe for muffins: 


1% cupful flour 14 teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful sugar 1 egg yolk 
1 teaspoonful baking 4 tablespoonfuls milk 
powder 1 tablespoonful melt- 
ed shortening 
“This recipe makes four large muffins, 


so it should make eight tiny muffins if 
you use your little muffin pans.” 
While Daisy Dean measured the milk 
and shortening, Marjorie beat the egg 
yolk in a small mixing bowl. She then 
added the milk and the shortening. 
“Now, Marjorie, you may add the 
flour, sugar, baking powder, and salt, 
which Ann Beth has sifted together on 


the wax paper, to the mixture in the 
mixing bowl. Each of you girls may 
take a turn at beating and stirring the 
batter until it is nice and smooth. 

“Ann Beth,” Mrs. Miller continued, 
“you may fill the muffin pans just half 
full of the batter, and then put the pans 
into the oven. It will take about twelve 
or fifteen minutes to bake the muffins. 
Would you like to know how the recipe 
can be changed to make different kinds 
of muffins?” she asked. 

“Oh, we would,” cried all three. 

“Then I’ll write the recipes down for 
you while the muffins are baking. 

“For corn-meal muffins: use 14 cupful 
corn meal and 14 cupful flour instead of 
14 cupful flour. Use 2 teaspoonfuls 
sugar instead of 1 teaspoonful. Use 14 
egg yolk instead of the whole yolk. 

“For jam muffins: stir 1 tablespoonful 
of jam into the batter. 

“For Graham or bran muffins: use 14 
cupful Graham flour or bran, and 14 cup- 
ful flour instead of 14 cupful flour. Use 
3 teaspoonfuls molasses instead of 1 
tablespoonful sugar.” 

A few minutes later the girls 
took the muffins from the oven and 
placed them in a pretty dish. 

“Let’s take them into the breakfast 
room,” cried Marjorie. “I’ve fixed the 
table for a tea party.” There was tea 
and butter and strawberry jam. 

“Oh, the muffins are delicious,” cried 
Daisy Dean and Ann Beth together, as 
each bit into a hot, crisp, buttered one. 

“Have some jam,” urged Marjorie. 

“Wait until our next cooking party,” 
hinted Mrs. Miller. “Then we’ll cook 
something even more delicious.” 
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BLAS & 


cc] T’S NO use. I just can’t make it.” 
Kegs slumped mournfully onto the 
steps of the Roost. “I’m too fat to run.” 

“Oh, you were all right, Kegsy,” 
Chink assured him. “The wind was 
against you. Nobody could run very 
fast against a wind like that.” 

“But Joe Holmes did. He just cut 
that wind,” Red reminded them. 

“Yes, but he didn’t have to cut such 
a big slice to get through as I did,’”’ Kegs 
pointed out. 

The Spartans had stayed after school 
to try for places on the school teams 
that were preparing for Field Day. Ev- 
ery year in May the neighborhood 
schools held a track meet on the high 
school field in town. There were con- 
tests in all sorts of jumping and pole 
vaulting and racing. It was a great day, 
and the schools began training for it as 
| early in the spring as possible. 

The Spartans had hoped to have a 
member of their gang represent their 
school in every event. Andy was the 
very best in the school at pole vaulting; 
there was no doubt about that. David 
had outrun all comers in the hundred- 
yard race, so far, and Chink had been 
chosen as one of the relay race team. 
Red and Cousin Bob were practicing for 
the three-legged race, and had a chance 
at several others. So far, Kegs had 
failed to be among the first in any of 
the tryouts. He was so fat that he soon 


AGE 


Kegs and the Fifty- Yard Dash 


HASSLTINE 


got short of breath, but the gang had 
thought that he might be able to last 
long enough for the fifty-yard dash. He 
had tried manfully, but the best he could 
do was to finish fifth. 

“The worst of it is,” he wailed, “that 
there were only five of us trying. If 
there had been six, I wouldn’t have been 
last anyway.” 

“You just weren’t built for speed, 
Kegs,”’ Cousin Bob consoled him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Red. “If 
somebody should get up a rolling race, 
where everybody had to lie down and 
roll, I’d count on Kegs. He’d roll like 


a barrel.” 

“Talk sense, Red,” said Kegs in dis- 
gust. 

“Yes,” agreed Chink. “What are we 


going to do about that fifty-yard dash?” 

“Why can’t David enter that?” asked 
Red. 

“If you didn’t spend so much time try- 
ing to be funny and would listen more, 
you’d know why.” Kegs dropped his 
head back in his hands. 

“Why, didn’t you hear Miss Morgan 
say that she didn’t want any one to 
enter in two events if she could help it?” 
asked Chink. 

“What’s the idea?” Red asked. 

“She says that she wants to give as 
many children as possible a chance to 
compete,” explained David, “and that’s 
fair too.” 
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“Oh, if I could only reduce without cutting down on my 
food,” sighed Kegs. 

“T’'ll tell you!” suggested Cousin Bob. “Why not practice 
running up and down the lane every day after school?” 

“That’s a good idea,” agreed Red. ‘We could take turns 
racing with you so that we wouldn’t get too tired.” 

“But what about me?” Kegs wanted to know. “Don’t you 
suppose I’d get tired?” 

“Oh, of course you would,” Red told him airily, “but that 
would wear you down, and that’s what you want, isn’t it?” 

“IT guess you’re right,” Kegs assented doubtfully, 
“but 

“Why not begin right now?” asked Chink. 

“Say, I’m all tired out,” objected Kegs. “I’ve run all I 
can for one day.” 

“If you expect to get thin, you’ll have to run more than 
you can,” Red told him earnestly. 

“Come on!” called Andy, starting on a trot for the lane. 

“Do I have to run that long-legged guy?” asked Kegs in 
disgust. 

“What difference does it make who races against you?” 
asked Cousin Bob. “It’s the exercise you’re after.” 

“All right.” Kegs raised himself wearily from the step. 

“On your mark!” called Red. 

“You'll have to wait till I get limbered up.” Kegs bent 
first one knee and then the other. 

“Get set!” yelled Red. Andy and Kegs toed the line and 
bent forward. 

“Go!” ordered Red. 

Down the lane they went, Andy’s long legs taking him 
rapidly over the ground. Kegs puffed along behind, his short 
arms swinging in an earnest effort. Andy reached the big 
road and, whirling, ran back and met Kegs halfway down the 
lane. 

“Go on to the road, Kegs,” David called. 
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“But he beat me,” Kegs puffed, in a discouraged voice. 

“T know, but you’re running to get thin,’”’ Chink reminded 
him. “You’ll never lose fat if you stop when you’re beaten.” 

So Kegs went sturidly on, although he grunted at every 
step. The whole gang was running with him now, shouting 
encouragement. 

“That’s the boy!” called Chink. “Just a little faster.” 

“Come on, Kegsy!’ yelled Cousin Bob, darting ahead. 

“Put your head back and throw your chest out more,” 
David advised. Kegs glared at him. 

“T’ll keep behind and watch his running form,” shouted 
Red. Just then Kegs’s foot struck a rut in the uneven ground, 
and down he went, flat on his stomach. Red, running behind, 
was going too fast to stop, and landed squarely on top of the 
unfortunate Kegs. The other members of the gang were 
helpless with laughter, except Andy, who managed to pull Red 
off and to help the puffing and outraged Kegs to sit up. 

“I’m through!” declared Kegs in no uncertain tones when 
he could get his breath. “I don’t mind running till I drop, 
but I don’t want to drop right on my stomach. And,” he 
turned to Red, “when it comes to having you jump on me and 
knock out what breath I have left—well, you can count me 
out, that’s all. Just count me out.” 

“But Kegs, you know I didn’t mean to do it, and it wasn’t 
my fault that you fell on your stomach.” 

“No,” Kegs admitted, “but you didn’t have to fall on me. 
I had enough weight on my stomach already.” 

“Please be a sport and try to reduce,” pleaded Red. “We 
won’t have any one in that fifty-yard dash if you don’t.” 

“Come on, Kegs,” said David, “Spartans don’t give up.” 

“Listen, gang,”’ argued Kegs, “I know Red didn’t mean to 
do it, but even with all the breath I can get, I haven’t a chance 
in that race.” 

“Look,” said David, ‘there comes Coralee flying down the 
road.” 
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“It’s about time you got here,” called 
Red. 

“Say, we looked all over for you be- 
fore we started to the Roost,” Cousin 
Bob told her. 


“Wait till I get my breath, and I’ll 
tell you where I was,” panted Coralee. 

“I suppose you know that Kegs 
couldn’t make the fifty-yard dash,” said 
Chink. 

“I was fifth, Coralee,” explained Kegs, 
“and what’s more, I’ll stay fifth. I’m 
through trying. I’m sorry, but there 
won’t be a Spartan in the fifty-yard dash 
this year.” 

“Who says there won’t?” demanded 
Coralee. “I ran all the way home to 
tell you that I came out ahead in the 
fifty-yard dash for girls.” 

Kegs got to his feet. 

“Thank goodness,” he said. “Now I 
can eat and rest. There will be a Spar- 
tan in the fifty-yard dash.” 
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The Mysterious Gift 


(Continued from page 15) 


her until she reached the castle. 

At supper that night, all the house- 
hold crowded around. The chaplain 
spoke again of the shining light that she 
had been. Cousin Raoul said that the 
castle would be dark without her. Serv- 
ing men and women said that they would 
miss her. The minstrel sang a song espe- 
cially in her honor. Through it all, 
Marie moved as if in a dream. Could 
this be the little girl that only yesterday 
had thought herself so lonely and un- 
loved? Her aunt sent her to bed soon 
after supper because she was to make 
an early start the next day. 

She went to sleep with the valentine 
ring held against her heart. 

Tomorrow she would be on her way 
to a happy new life, which had come to 
her because she had been faithful when 
the days seemed dark. (The end) 


of the book, 25 cents. 


BOOKS FOR SPRING READING 


Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks 


Spring will soon be here, and you will be watching for the bluebirds, 
for the first crocus shoots, for the trees to put out their buds. A good 
book to read at this time of year is Aunt Joy’s Nature Talks, which tells 
about birds, flowers, trees, and many other interesting things. Now is 
the time to learn more about nature’s secrets. Let Aunt Joy’s Nature 
Talks instruct you. Price of the book, 75 cents. 


Love’s Roses 


Did you ever think of your loving thoughts as being like flowers, and 
of your unloving thoughts as like weeds or nettles? The little book, 
Love’s Roses, tells a story about the land of Once-upon-a-time, where loving 
thoughts bloomed like roses. You will enjoy this story about Thelma, 
who, because of her loving thoughts, was made queen of the land. Price 
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Welter Page-~ 


By 


You are made from my old sweater, 
Peter Rags, 

And you really could look better, 
Peter Rags; 

For your head is sort of bobbly, 

And your hands and arms are wobbly, 

And your legs and feet are hobbly, 
Peter Rags. 


All the same, I love you dearly, 
Peter Rags, 

And I kiss you very cheerily, 
Peter Rags; 

For you are my darling Peter, 

And although you could be neater, 

Never could you be the sweeter, 
Peter Rags. 
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T SEEMED as if the little gourd that 
Johnnie Carson sent to his baby- 
cousin Tom must have loved all children, 
because never a child saw it without long- 
ing to play with it. There was nothing 
unusual about that gourd either, so far 
as any one who knew about gourds could 
see. It just happened that 
where Baby Tom lived no 
one had ever planted 
gourd seeds. 

This _ particular 
gourd was a small 
yellow-and-white- 
striped one, and 
Baby Tom used 
it for a rattle, al- 
though he really 
was too big for 
rattles. Sister 
Bessie, who was 
ten, said that if the 
gourd were hers she 
would put it in her sew- 
ing basket for a stocking 
darner. Her class in school 
was learning to darn stock- 
ings just then. Brother Bobbie, who was 
seven, said that if the gourd were his he 
would make a dipper of it, because it 
was shaped like a tin dipper with a 
round handle. Brother Bobbie said 


that he would like to cut out one side 
of the gourd and scoop it out, then dip 
it full of water and take a drink. Many 
a time Bobbie lifted the gourd to his 
lips to show the others exactly how he 
would use it for a dipper. 


with the Fairy Seeds 


By FRANCES MARGARET Fox 


Bessie held the gourd to 
her ear. 


When the young neighbors came to 
play, they always borrowed the baby’s 
gourd. They shook it and turned it 
over and over, and loved it. They 
thought of all sorts of games to play 
with it. Sometimes it seemed as if the 
gourd rolled into plain sight on purpose, 
if no one happened to notice it 

for a while; and more than 
once it seemed to beg the 
children to let it share 
in all their fun. 

Often the chil- 
dren played hide- 
the-gourd, 
instead of hide- 
the-thimble. Then 
the little yellow- 
and-white gourd 
had merry 
time. 

One day Bobbie 
picked up the gourd 
and shook it. “Baby 
Tom,” said he, “your little 
yellow gourd is- getting 
rattle-headed, I do believe.” 

“Let me take it a minute and listen,” 
Bessie suggested. When she held the 
gourd beside her ear and gave it a shake, 
she said, “I know, I know! There are 
a lot of jolly fairies inside the little 
gourd, and they are knocking, knocking 
at the door of the little gourd house to 
be let out.” 

The visiting children laughed at that, 
and then they played a guessing game 
with the gourd. Each one took the gourd 
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and held it to his own ear, just as Bessie 
had done, and guessed what the little 
gourd was saying. Afterward, Bessie 
decided that little Kenneth Jones, who 
lived across the street, was the one who 
had guessed right. This was his guess 
as he held the gourd beside his ear and 
shook it: 

“The little gourd says, ‘I wish I 
could be turned into one, two—three— 
four —five—six—seven—eight—nine— 
ten—eleven little gourds, just like me, 
so that all the children could have 
one.’ ” 

How the boys and girls laughed! For 
little Kenneth had counted right, even 
if his speech was rather mixed. There 
were exactly eleven children there at the 
time, counting the baby. 

When they went to play in the attic 
ona rainy April day, they took the little 
gourd with them. They played “Gourd, 
gourd, who has the gourd?” just as they 
sometimes played the old-time “Button, 
button, who has the button?” Only, of 
course, they could not hide the gourd 
in their hands. 

Sally Rawdon was “it,’”’ and she had 
given the gourd to Nellie Goodwin to 
pass along, while she counted to fifty by 
fives. The one who had the gourd when 

Sally shouted “fifty!” had 
to hide it quickly or 
be “it” next time. 

Kenneth had the 
gourd when 
Sally shouted, 
“Fifty!” He 
tried to hide 
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it quickly by sitting on it. He lost his 
balance in the circle, sat too hard, and 
smashed the little yellow-and-white 
gourd. He felt like crying, but, quick 
as a wink, Bessie said: 

“T’ve always wanted to see the little 
fairy seeds in that gourd, and they have 
always wanted to get out. Else why did 
they keep knocking at the door of that 
little yellow-and-white gourd house? 
Now, every one of you must take home 
some little gourd fairies and plant 
them. Then there’ll be gourds for every 
one of us. Kenneth was the best 
guesser.” 

So they made a pile of the seeds of 
the little gourd and put them in a deep 
box in the attic. Then they marched up 
and down, up and down the attic, singing, 
“Here we go round the mulberry bush.” 
Every time the procession passed the 
box each child took out a seed, until 
the seeds were thus merrily divided. 

No wonder that when the seeds were 
planted they grew almost as fast as Jack 
of the Beanstalk’s beans. And no won- 
der there were more gourds for Baby 
Tom and all his friends, before the end 
of the summer. 

If you ever drive through a village 
where every pretty cottage has a gourd 
vine trailing over the fence and a gourd 
dipper beside every 
well, you may know 
you are in the village 
of the gourd with 
the fairy seeds 
and the happy 
children. 
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“Take home some 
little gourd fairies 
and plant them.” 
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IN AND OUT OF THE ZOO 


A PAGE TO COLOR_L 
BY PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


March, 1952 


The monkey is the best of all; 
He simply loves to play. 

He swings and jumps and chatters on, 
And tumbles all the day. 


And when he wants some peanuts fresh, 
He squeaks and winks his eye 

And waves his funny little hands 
At children passing by. 
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fifty years ago the young 
son of a rich English admiral joined a 
group of people who were known as 
Quakers. They were lovers of peace 
and plain living. They did not believe 
in quarrels or wars, and were indeed 
friends to every one. The Quakers were 
not happy in England, for the English 
king wished all the people to worship 
God in the same manner as he did. 
The young man, whose name was 
William Penn, decided to provide a place 
where men could live in peace and hap- 
piness, and worship as they pleased. 
Penn told the king that in payment of a 
debt of $80,000, which the king owed 
him, he would accept land in America. 
The king gave Penn a large area of land 
west of the Delaware river. The boun- 
daries of this land were almost exactly 
the same as are the boundaries of the 
present state of Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania is a Latin word meaning 
“Penn’s Woodland” or “Penn’s Wood,” 
and is the name the king gave the land. 


A few Germans came to America with 
the early colonists; but when William 
Penn started his colony, thousands and 
thousands of Germans who also were 
opposed to wars and were seeking free- 
dom to worship as they wished came to 
live there. Whole sections of Penn’s 
colony were settled by them. In many 
of these settlements not a word of Eng- 
lish was spoken. Indeed, then and long 
after the nineteenth century began, the 
laws of Pennsylvania were printed in 
both English and German. 

The capital city was named Philadel- 
phia, which means the “city of brotherly 
love.” Near this city Penn made his 
famous treaty with the Indians. He 
paid them for their land, and they in 
turn pledged themselves to “live in love 
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Penn’s Woodland and the City of Brotherly Love 


Just two hundred and By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH’ with William Penn and 
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his children as long as the 
moon and the sun shall endure.” Set- 
tlers came to the colony faster than 
houses could be built, and some families 
had to live in caves dug in the banks of 
the river. Philadelphia grew faster 
than the other colonial towns and soon 
was leader of them all. 

The most famous citizen of Philadel- 
phia was Benjamin Franklin. He came 
to the city when he was seventeen years 
old. 

Franklin did one thing that made him 
famous the world over. He thought that 
electricity was of the same nature as the 
lightning in the sky. So he set a trap 
to catch the lightning. He made a silk 
kite with a metal point on it, and to the 
kite he fastened a hemp string. At the 
end of the string he tied a key and a silk 
ribbon to catch hold of, so that the elec- 
tricity would not go through his hands. 
One stormy night he and his son sent up 
the kite. After a while he touched the 
key with his knuckles—sure enough he 
felt a distinct shock. With this secret 
knowledge Franklin invented the light- 
ning rod, which takes electricity safely 
from the air to the ground. 

Benjamin Franklin studied all his life. 
He became known as the wisest man in 
America. He invented many things. He 
started our post office system, and he 
founded the first public library, as well 
as the first periodical magazine, which is 
published to this day and still bears his 
name on the title page. 


Table Blessing 


God’s hand directs my steps today, 
And guides me through another day. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
AND HIS KITE 


FOLO 


MAKE THIS QUAKER * 
MAN EXACTLY LIK 
THE PICTURE.HE 


CAN THEN 
HORSE.QUAKER 


MEN WORE BROWN OR 
PLUM COLOR SUITS WITH NO 
BUCKLES OR TRIMMINGS. 
PILGRIM AND QUAKER 
LADIES DRESSED IN MUCH 
THE SAME FASHION EXCEPT 
ILGR1MS WORE DIFFERENT 
COLORS WHILE QUAKERS 
ALWAYS WORE GRAY AND 
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The people of long ago believed in fairies. They were always on the 
lookout for them, especially when walking through the woods, for they 
thought that at any moment a fairy might cross their path. Fairies, they 
believed, had power to give magic gifts to those who served them. 


In April Wee Wisdom there will be a fairy story called “The Magic 
Seeds,” by Zelia M. Walters. It tells of Moira, the shepherd’s daughter, 
who was kind to a fairy in distress, and who received in return a magic gift. 


For a long time Moira’s gift brought her no good fortune, but that was 
because she had laid it away in a chest. When she learned how to use her 
gift, and to share it with others, wonderful things began to happen. 


What if Moira of long ago could have received Wee Wisdom magazine 
each month as you receive it? No doubt it would have seemed to her a 
magic gift. Wee Wisdom is full of wonderful things for the boy or the girl 
who knows how to use them, and it, like Moira’s gift, brings the greatest 
good when shared with others. 

Perhaps there is some little friend to whom you would like to send 
the gift of a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom. Why not let it begin 
with the April number? This issue contains the story of “The Magic Seeds,” 
and many other delightful things. Just fill in the blank below, and mail it 
to us, with $1.50, and we will enter your friend’s subscription to begin in 


April. 
—— 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


I wish to send Wee Wisdom for one year to my 
friend. Please begin with the April number. 
closed is $1.50 to pay for my order. 


My Friend 
Address 
City 


My Name 
Address 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


2. Blow clean and sweet, 
March wind, and find 
Thoughts clean and sweet 
Within my mind. 


NOON 


Blow strong and free— 
Good words I[’ll say. 
You scatter them 
For me today. 


Blow thoughts of love 
To me tonight. 

I’ll hold them close 
Until the light. 
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